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God’s Plan 


| age SPRING a father and mother squirrel built their home ina 
elm tree in our south yard. A squirrel family usually consists 
father, a mother, and two or three babies. We do not know what ber, 
of the rest of our family of squirrels, but as summer came on we 
only one young squirrel playing in the trees. But that one squirrel 
a mystery to us: he was born in the spring, so he could not have hidé 
nuts in the ground last fall; yet again and again we saw him run km 
ingly through the yard to certain spots, where he would stop and 
in the grass with his two strong front feet until he would unearth a1 
fat walnut. Carrying the nut in his mouth, he would scamper up the: 
tree to a favorite crotch, where he would sit and eat it while the bi 
scolded at him. He did not hide the nuts, so how did he know wh 
to find them? Did God give the squirrel an especially keen sens 
smell, or could he tell from looking at the ground that a nut was hid 
there? Did you ever watch a squirrel hide a nut and then, when heh 
left, try to find it? I have, but I have never found one. 

Our little gray squirrel’s ways are sometimes a mystery to us, 
I am quite sure some of our ways must be puzzling to him. But one thi 
I know: God in His goodness and wisdom gave to the squirrel, as w 
as to all other woodland creatures, the understanding, strength, 
ability to take care of himself. 

Just as God has cared for His wild creatures, He has cared for 
and given us understanding and strength to provide for our needs. ! 
you grow day by day, you become taller and your muscles become strong’ 
Every boy and girl knows that. And just as your muscles become strongt 
your thinking becomes clearer; and you understand better how to 
whatever you are asked to do. Our little gray squirrel will not only! 
able to gather his own nuts this fall, but he will store enough for othe 
As you grow older, you will be able to do more and more for yours 
and for others. This is God’s plan for His wild creatures and for us. 
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strong A NNABELLE SCREECH was a witch of the 


baie old school, which means that she was 
t only@ teally nasty. Most modern witches mind their 
or othe own business, and except for a friendly get-to- 
r yours? gether on Halloween, one hardly ever hears 
about them. 


Annabelle was different. She liked nothing 
wa} better than to curdle the cream in Farmer Dee’s 
dairy or set Widow Mary’s chickens off their 
feed. She caused big potholes to appear in the 
new dirt road and pinched the young buds off 
the apple trees. 

Tonight, however, Annabelle was concerned 
with her own troubles. It was just two weeks 
before Halloween, and here she was without a 
cat! Her big black cat Cinders had disappeared, 
and, as everyone knows, a witch simply has to 
ny have a cat—particularly on Halloween. 
whichis) In the draughty hollow tree in the Bitter Black 

Woods where she made her home, Annabelle 


Screech and the 


Cat 
By R. H. Grenville 


was poring over a catalogue. It was sent out to 
all the witches and wizards by a firm named 
Hauntem and Scarem. Pictures of everything 
from firecrackers and false noses to skulls and 
broomsticks appeared in its pages. Annabelle 
ran a thin, bony finger down the index. 

“Ah, here we are—cats!” She read the descrip- 
tion and quickly picked out No. X13 on page 
1,313. Seizing a ragged piece of paper, she 


. scribbled her order: “Send the big, black, scowl- 


ing cat as pictured. Please send express!” 

On October 27, Annabelle received her order 
by broomstick express and was so excited that 
she could hardly undo the wrappings. But, alas 
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for Annabelle! Her handwriting was so bad that 
the mail-order goblin had mistaken the word 
scowling for smiling, and he sent her the biggest, 
blackest, friendliest-looking cat you ever did 
see! 

No sooner was he out of the box than he 
rubbed against Annabelle’s skirts, purring a deep 


rusty purr. Poor Annabelle was horrified. She | 


would send him back at once and get her order 
filled properly. But a quick glance at the calendar 
made her realize that this would do no good. 
Not even the broomstick express could get her 
order back in time for Halloween. 

She looked crossly at the cat. “Your name 
is Brimstone” she told him. “And here’s what 
you must do.” 

Poor Brimstone was quite bewildered when 
he heard what his mistress expected of him. He 
had never been anything but the friendliest, hap- 
piest of cats. How could he obey these dread- 
ful instructions ? 

Annabelle was not a witch to argue with, 
however, so he trotted off obediently when she 
opened the warped wooden door to her queer 
tree house. 
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Soon everyone in the village was wondering 
who owned the lovely black cat. The children 
began to look for him at recess time and shared 
tidbits with him from their lunch boxes. Widow 
Mary caught sight of him and put out a bowl 
of warm milk. Farmer Dee rubbed him gently 
around the ears and offered him tasty scraps 
from the dinner table. 

On Halloween night the school children were 
holding their annual party in the school aud: 
torium. Annabelle sent Brimstone on ahead to 
prepare the way for her by howling and screech- 
ing on the playground fence. If he could scart 
any of the children, she told him, so much the 
better. 

When Brimstone arrived in the schoolyard, 
lights were already pouring from the tall wit- 
dows. A medley of happy sounds floated out to 
him whenever the door was opened. Brimstone 
sat down on the doorstep and forgot all about 
howling. When a couple of third graders came 
along and cried: “Why, here's our pet Blacky. 
Wonder*if he’s come to the party?” he got up 
and rubbed against their legs. Worse still, he 
began to purr. 

Of course, they could not leave him outside 
after that, so the next thing he knew Brimstone 
was in the midst of the bright lights and sweet 
smells and he was the life of the party! He stood 
up on his hind legs and pawed for an apple 
dangling on a string. He scooted across the 
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after a crumpled piece of paper and joined in 
an exciting game of hunt-the-thimble. When they 
sat down for refreshments he sat next to pretty 
Gwen Thompson, a make-believe witch, at the 
head of the table. 

“Look at him!” exclaimed the round-faced 
McLaughlin boy, known as “Freckles.” “He 
looks like a real witch’s cat!” 

Now it so happened that Annabelle, who had 
spent the last half hour vainly searching for 
Brimstone, peered in at the window. She heard 
what Freckles said, and her face rumpled up in 
a terrible scowl. ‘A real witch’s cat!” she cried 
in her rough, raspy voice. “Wait till I lay hands 
on him—wait till I 

But at that moment the children caught sight 
of her. A cry of fright went up from some of 
them, but Gwen Thompson laughed reassuringly. 
“She’s late and afraid to come in. Go and get 
her, someone!” A group of laughing children 
scampered out into the yard, and Annabelle, 
struggling and sputtering, was drawn into the 
room. 

“Why, she’s the most real-looking witch I’ve 
ever seen!” cried Gwen. “She should have the 
prize.” 

“Yes, yes!’? chorused the others. “Let her sit 
here.” 

“No, here.” 

Annabelle was finally seated at the head of 
the table near Gwen and right next to Brimstone. 
She scowled fiercely at the cat, but he only 
grinned wider. 

This was a terrible thing to happen to a witch 
on Halloween. She looked around at the bright, 
friendly faces. Someone offered her a slice of 
chocolate cake. To her surprise, it tasted de- 
licious. Much better than the stewed marsh grass 
she usually had for supper. And the ice cream— 
never in her life had she tasted anything so 


delectable! As she passed her plate for a second 
helping, Annabelle realized that something was 
happening to her. She, who had spent her life 
weaving spells over people, had herself come 
under a spell. Something about the brightly lit 
room, the good food, and friendly faces was 
changing her. 

She tried to scowl and found that the best she 
could do was a little quiver at the corner of her 
mouth. She tried to screech and giggled instead. 
It was a rather happy giggle. The girl next to her 
put an arm around her and gave her a friendly 
squeeze. ‘‘It is fun, isn’t it?” she glowed. Anna- 
belle was too surprised to say anything, so she 
just nodded. 

Later that night as she sat in her gloomy 
house in the Bitter Black Woods, Annabelle did 
a lot of thinking. “This place needs brightening 
up,” she told Brimstone, who was rubbing his 
back against her chair. “I think I'll sweep down 
those cobwebs and get some new chintz cur- 
tains. And I'll look up some of my old friends, 
Maggie the Moaner and Crackling Kate. We 
had lots of fun when we were at school together. 
I might even join the Modern Witchs’ Fun and 
Frolic Society and do some social work.” 

Brimstone purred his approval. Looking at her 
as she sat there in the yellow lamplight, he 
thought that she was not so ugly after all. In 
time she might even get to be pretty. He jumped 
upon her lap and settled himself contentedly. 

Annabelle sighed, and reaching down, gently 
rubbed his ears. 


Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 
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What the Story Told Before fore the curtains and began to recite from Long. 


Harriet and Tommy Fredrick agreed with their 
mother when she said that a Methodist minister's 
family is a “packing-box family,” because there was 
always a chance that they would be moved to another 
town every fall at conference time. But Harriet and 
Tommy—along with Allan, who was almost three— 
loved the life of the parsonage in Moorestown. 

Tommy was not too happy in Miss Matthew’s sec- 
ond grade. But Harriet loved being a sixth grader. 
Miss Merriweather planned to dramatize Longfellow’s 
poem “Evangeline.” Harriet was chosen to play the 
part of Evangeline. 

Then her father went to the annual church con- 
ference. When a telegram came telling the family 
that he had been put in charge of a district and that 
the family would move to Jonesboro the next week, 
Harriet felt that she could not bear it. Her father 
made arrangements to leave her with her friend Janie 
Marrow until after the play. 


Part Six 


would never forget the night of 
the play! The school auditorium was com- 
pletely filled with parents and children and 
friends who had heard that Miss Merriweather’s 
class was giving the play “Evangeline.” 

First, the high-school orchestra played several 
French folk songs—songs that the Acadian 
people had brought to Nova Scotia with them 
when they came over from France. Then the 
lights were lowered, and Janie, looking like a 

lump little Acadian housewife in her bright- 
red kirtle and her starched cap, stepped out be- 
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fellow’s poem the introduction to the play: 
“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 
Grand-Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 

stretched to the eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to 

flocks without number.’ 

As Janie stepped back into the wings, the 
curtains slowly parted; and there stood Harriet 
as Evangeline in her cottage home in Acadia. 

From that moment everyone in the school 
auditorium was taken back to the year 1755. 
They followed the happy village life of the 
Acadian people as plans were made for the 
marriage of Evangeline and Gabriel, the black 
smith’s son. They saw the British troops as they 
landed, seized the Acadians, and took them of 
to be scattered here and there in the British 
colonies along the Atlantic coast. 

They followed the long and discouraging 
search of Evangeline for Gabriel. And finally 
they saw the two reunited years later as Gabriel 
lay dying in a hospital where Evangeline was 
nursing. 

And as the curtains closed for the last time, 
Janie came out to recite the final stanza of the 
poem: | 
“Still stands the forest primeval; but undef 

the shade of its branches 
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Dwells another race, with other customs and 


language. 

Only along the shore of the mournful and 

misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers 

from exile 

Wandered back to their native land to die in 

its bosom. 

In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom 

are still busy; 

Maidens still wear their Norman caps and 

their kirtles of homespun, 

And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s 

story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, 

neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers 

the wail of the forest.’” 

The applause was loud and long. Time after 
time Miss Merriweather sent Harriet out to take 
a bow. Janie and the others who had taken part 
in the play were called out, too. 

When the applause finally died down and the 
people were beginning to leave the auditorium, 
Miss Merriweather called them all together. 
“Oh, class!” she told them breathlessly, “it was 
splendid! I’m so proud of you all. And the 
audience enjoyed it so much! Thank you for 
working so hard and for doing so well!” 


“Harriet was the best!’ stoutly declared 


George Monroe, who had played the part of 
Gabriel. 

“That's right. Harriet was the star!” several 
gitls chimed in. 


There stood Harriet 
as Evangeline. 


“Harriet was wonderful,’ Miss Merriweather 
agreed, “and so were you all! You'll never, never 
forget the story of the Acadians, will you?” she 
asked. 

“And I hope,” she added, “that someday when 
you are older and do some traveling that you 
can go to Louisiana and visit the Evangeline 
country—down near the little town of St. Mar- 
tinsville. There are still many Acadian descend- 
ants living there. Some of them still do the weav- 
ing that their ancestors did with the spinning 
wheel and the looms. But come now! The pho- 
tographer is here, waiting to take some pic- 
tures!” 

The group made a strange little procession as 
they trooped back onto the stage to be photo- 


‘graphed: Acadian maidens and men, the kindly 


priest in his black robe, the British soldiers in 
their bright-red coats. There was a bright flash 
as the photographer snapped pictures—first in 
one grouping, then in another. 

“Now we'll have a picture to send to Marian 
Townsend,’ remarked Miss Merriweather. “I 
had a letter from her today, and she feels almost 
as if she has been here with us, because Harriet 
and some of the rest of you have written her a 
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note every day to tell her how the play was 
coming.” 

Finally the picture taking was completed. 
“Now, all of you come down to the classroom 
for a few minutes.” Miss Merriweather led the 
way. 

“What do we have to go to our room for?” 
demanded a fat British soldier as he swung his 
fancy military cap in his hand. 

They stepped into the room, and there on 
Miss Merriweather’s desk was an enormous 
white cake that looked like a snowy mountain 
peak. Janie’s mother was pouring cups of hot 
chocolate. As she cut the cake, Miss Merri- 
weather remarked, “You have all worked so 
hard on the play and you did so very well in 
your performance that I thought we ought to 
have a party to celebrate.” 

As the fat British soldier came back for a 
second slice of cake, he declared, ‘It sure makes 
you hungry—being in a play!” 

“My folks are waiting for me,” one of the 
boys commented. “I’ve got to go. See you all 
Monday!” 

“We must all be going. It’s late!” Miss Merri- 
weather began to herd the children together and 
gently hurry them toward the door. “Good 
night! Good night!” 

There were cheerful good-bys as the costumed 
figures skipped out to join the groups of grown- 
ups who were waiting outside to collect their 
children and see that they got home and to bed. 

“Harriet, I declare, you’re a regular actress,” 
Mrs. Marrow said as_ they 


back and forth on the train. So just be grateful 
for the good things. After all, she could haye 
been sent as far away as Asheville, and then 
you wouldn’t have been able to get together » 
often!” 

“I guess so,” sighed Janie as she and Harriet 
started up the stairs to bed. 

Harriet was awake next morning before Janie 
She lay still in the big bed, so she would not 
disturb her sleeping friend. And she thought of 
all that lay ahead of her that day: Her last mom. 
ing in Moorestown, good-bys to all her friends 
the train trip to Jonesboro, the new town, the 
new home, the new friends. 

Sadness filled her heart. It seemed so vey 
hard to leave this town with all its kind and 
pleasant people. But suddenly Daddy’s words 
that she had heard so often through the years 
came back to her: “We'll find new friends 
wherever we go.” It was strange, thought Har 
riet, how often things that Daddy and Mother 
had told her from time to time would come 
back to comfort her when she was unhappy! 

Just then Janie sat up suddenly in bed and 
smiled at Harriet. “Good morning!” she called 
brightly. Then suddenly her pert face~ was 
clouded with a sad expression. “Oh!” groaned 
Janie, “it’s the day you're leaving! I'd just for 
gotten! And it’s not a good morning. It’s ter 
rible!” And Janie buried her red head under the 
pillow. | 

There was something so funny about Janie’s 
sudden change of expression that Harriet caught 

herself giggling. The gig 


walked to the Marrow home. gling was catching, for Janie 
“That play was perfect!” Halloween joined in. And so it was two 
“Oh, I'm so glad that I got By Esther Hull Doolittle — smiling girls who appeared ten 
to stay and be in it!” Harriet minutes later for breakfast. 
sighed. “I don’t think I could It may be witches like to © “Pancakes,” Mrs. Marrow 
have stood it if I hadn’t been in prowl announced from the kitchen, 
the play.” — On broomsticks through the where she was wielding the 
“T wish you didn’t have to go air, turner. ‘‘Harriet’s favorite— 
tomorrow,” Janie groaned. But I feel sure our kitchen buckwheat.” She set a plate 
“Now don’t start _ that, broom’s piled high with the delicate 


Janie!’ Mrs. Marrow was brisk 
with her daughter. “Harriet has 
to go, and we had just as well 
accept that fact! We're glad she 
could stay and be in the play. 
And we want her to come for 
a month next summer. After 
all, Jonesboro isn’t too far, and 
you girls can make the trip 
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Not going anywhere. 


It may be black cats like to 
yowl 
And scare a child and tease 
her 
And misbehave on _ Hallo- 
ween— 
But not our Ebenezer! 


brown cakes on the table. 

As Mr. Marrow served plates, 
he remarked: “Well, I under 
stand that you girls are having 
a party at noon. So I’m eating 
downtown at the lunchroom. 
Never did like to get mixed up 
in ladies’ shindigs!” 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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T WAS a half mile from the mission 

school to the little house where Inés 
and Juan Garcia lived. Juan was three 
years older than his sister, so he never 
minded the walk. But Inés did not like 
the dusty road. When the wind blew the 
fine sand got in her eyes, and sandburs 
caught on the red socks she was so proud 
to have for school wear. Once, she fell 
and landed on a prickly cactus. 

But today was different! Today was 
Saturday. Inés and Juan had been invited 
to a birthday party. Helen Stevens, whose 
mother taught at the mission school, was 
ten years old today. 

Inés danced beside Juan on their way home 
from the party. She had had such a good time. 
She could not talk fast enough to tell Juan what 
fun she had had. 

“It was so nice,” she told her brother. “‘I liked 
everything. I liked the games and the good things 
to eat.” 

“Did you bring the cakes the teacher gave 
us for Maria and Tonio? We must not forget 
our mother and father.” Juan looked anxiously 
for the paper bag the teacher had given Inés. 

“Of course,” Inés answered, waving the bag 
high in the air. “They are here and they cannot 
be hurt. They have fine paper around each one. 
Oh, Juan, the lovely presents Helen showed us! 
They were so grand. If I could have a doll like 
Helen’s new one, I would be so happy. Do you 
think I could have a birthday, too?” 

“Surely,” Juan answered, but he found it hard 
to look at Inés. “Everyone has a birthday. Yours 
does not come for many months. The peppers 
will be gathered and hung in long red strings 
On our house before your birthday comes.” 

Inés clapped her hands, almost breaking the 
bag of cakes. “Then I shall have a party, too. 
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The teacher says God will give us things if we 
ask for them. Every day I shall ask for a party 
and a doll like Helen’s.” 

“The teacher told us to be careful not to hurt 
anyone by asking for things,” Juan reminded his 
little sister. ““Helen’s doll would make much 
trouble for Maria. It is too fine for our house.” 
His face looked troubled. 

“T will be very careful. But Maria would like 
the doll, too,’ Inés cried as she ran to give the 
cakes to her mother. 

Juan found it hard to go to sleep that night. 
Many memories of the wonderful party filled 
his mind. They alone would have chased sleep 
away, but there was another reason for Juan’s 
sleeplessness; he was troubled. 

Juan loved Inés very much. He did not like 
the thought of her being disappointed about a 
birthday party. When he came to think about 
it, the teacher had said God would give us every 
good thing if we remember to ask Him. Inés 
wanted a doll like Helen’s. She wanted a fine 
party like Helen’s. But Juan could not see the 
lovely doll with its pink silk dress in the house 
where his family lived. 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I ask 
Your help today; 
Take care of me 
At work or play. 


The house stood not far from 
the railway tracks, where Tonio 
Garcia, their father, worked. 
Sand blew in through the wide 
cracks around the doors and 
windows. Smoke had blackened 
the walls. And Juan was old 
enough to know that pink-silk 
doll dresses would not stay 
bright and pretty very long, 
even if God found a way to 
give such a doll to Inés. 

Next day Juan took his 
troubles to his mother Maria. 
She listened, but all she said 
was: “It is spring now. There 
will be many months before 
Inés has a birthday. She will 
forget all about the fine doll by 
her birthday.” 


But Juan was not so sure. 
Every time he saw Inés looking 
up at the blue sky he knew she 
was praying for a lovely doll of 
her own. 

As the days wore on and the 
sun shone warmer and warmer, 
Juan became more puzzled. 
“There is no way for God to 
bring the doll in the pink 
dress,” he told himself. Then 
at last, he too, stopped one day 
and looked up at the blue sky. 
‘Someone has to help,” he said. 
“Maria cannot help. She is too 
busy washing our clothes and 
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cooking the chile and frijoles. 
Now she has to plant the corn 
and beans and peppers. Our fa- 
ther Tonio works all day and 
carries the water every night to 
water the new plants. No, there 
is no one to help but me.” 


That evening after school 
Juan went to see Pablo Lopez, 
an old man who lived near the 
mission. Pablo lived all alone. 
Around his house he had a very 
nice garden. Juan told Pablo 
his troubles. After he ex- 
plained, he said: “But I do not 
think God would want us to 
make trouble for Maria. The 
pink doll would not look nice 
in our house.” 


“No! No!” Pablo cried, ‘but 
there are other dolls that 
would, and you can help by 
making many of them.” Pablo 
went to a little cupboard in the 
wall and came back carrying a 
small cup with many seeds in 
it. “Take these and plant them 
all along the fence by the rail- 
way track. God will make them 
grow. When the fall comes 
bring the fruit to me. We will 
make presents for Inés.” Pablo’s 
black eyes twinkled as he 
added, “You will see how your 
sister's prayers can be an- 
swered.” 


Juan looked doubtfully at 
the little cup of seeds as he 
carried them home. Maria took 
time to show him how to spade 
the earth aleng the fence and 
just how far apart to plant the 
seeds. 

It was going to be hard to 
wait until harvesttime to find 
out about the green vines that 
soon began to push through the 
sand and start to climb the 
wires of the fence. The sum- 
mer days were very hot, and 
Tonio could spare very little 
of the water he carried to the 
garden for Juan’s vines. But, 


somehow, the vines did po 
seem to need very much wate, 
It really seemed as if God was 
on his side when the vines be 
gan putting out queer-shapel 
little nubs. 

Juan watched them anxious 
ly. He could not see how the 
could be changed into dolls for 
Inés. But the teacher had said 
one must trust that his prayers 
would be answered. So it was 
up to him to be very sure there 
would be a way. 


Inés, too, grew more and 
more excited as her birthday 
came near. Some way, she told 
Juan, she knew that she was 
going to have the wonderful 
party. 

The nubs on the vines had 
grown into the queerest things 
Juan had ever seen on vines. 
Some looked like hats, some 
like bottles, some like yellow 
pears. The vines on which they 
grew were beginning to dy 
and look yellow. Then Pablo 
came to the Garcia house. “Pick 
them all,” he told Juan, “and 
bring them to my house. Is the 
birthday next week?” he asked. 

Juan nodded. “Yes.” 


Before Pablo left Juan saw 
him talking to Maria, who 
laughed and said, “It will be 
the way you say, Pablo.” 


The long summer vacation 
was now over, and school had 
begun again. Two days before 
Inés’s birthday Maria said to 
Juan: “At the school tell all 
the children Inés plays with to 
come home with you Thursday. 
It will be a party. And Pablo 
wants you at his house after 
school today.” 

A party! And there was n0 
pink doll, there were no lovely 
things to eat! Juan felt a dread: 
ful sinking in his stomach. And 
then he remembered that he 
was to trust God. He would 
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help. Perhaps Pablo and Maria 
were helping, too. 

Juan hurried to Pablo’s house 
after school. He found Pablo 
sitting at his workbench. All the 
queer-shaped things that grew 
on the vines were spread out 
before him. But how changed 
they were! Some of the hats 
and balls had been cut open and 
cleaned. Now they looked like 
dishes, a whole set of cups and 
plates. 

Pablo explained that the 
queer things were gourds. A 
number of the pear-shaped 
gourds had faces painted on the 
small ends. Nicely pared twigs 
made arms and legs. They 
looked exactly like little dolls. 
Pablo was dressing one in a 
bright-red dress. 

Juan knew at once that Maria 
had made the dresses for the lit- 
tle dolls. Soon he was busy 
covering the dishes with wax 
from Pablo’s can. “Rub them 
hard until they shine,” Pablo 
told him. “Inés can have dolls, 
too, and dishes for them to eat 
from.” 

Juan worked hard at the 
gourds. There seemed no end 
to the things Pablo could make 
from them. One very large one 
was turned into a workbasket. 
How pleased Inés was going to 
be! Juan could not quite under- 
stand how there could be a 
party, but everything seemed to 
be working out all right. Pablo 
had made such a lot of dolls. 
Inés would like them. But un- 
derneath the pleasure the gourd 
dolls had brought him, Juan 
had an uneasy feeling. Would 
Inés like the little dolls enough 
to forget the pink doll she had 
wanted so much? It was the 
pink doll she had asked for in 
her prayers. 

After being with Pablo Juan 
spoke to Maria about his 


doubts. He could not under- 
stand the twinkle in her dark 
eyes as she answered: ‘Inés will 
have her party. She will have 
everything she wants. You will 
see,” 

After that there was nothing 
for Juan to do but wait—and 
trust, he told himself. The 
teacher had said one must be 
sure. 

When Juan came home from 
school the day before Inés’s 
birthday he felt that everything 
would be ready. He had told all 
their friends to come the next 
afternoon. Maria would have 
the cakes ready today. She had 
said she would make extra nice 
ones. Pablo would have the 
dolls and the dishes finished 
today, too. 


But when he and Inés came 
into the house Maria was sot 
there. When Juan hurried to 
Pablo’s house he found it 
empty, too. Worse still, only a 
row of very tiny dolls and a pile 
of gourd balls lay on Pablo's 
table. Juan waited until nearly 
dark and then went home to 
find Pablo and Maria just turn- 
ing into the yard in Pablo’s old 
wagon. 

Maria had many bundles in 
her arms. Juan thought he un- 
derstood now. Maria had to go 
to the store before she could 
make the cakes the next morn- 
ing. 

Juan slept well: that night 
and woke to the good smell of 
spices. Maria was making the 
cakes. Everything was going to 
be all right. If only Inés would 
forget the pink doll! How he 
did want to ask her about it! 
And then, as if he really had 
spoken, Inés said: “It is so nice 
I am to have the party. You see, 
I prayed and I knew God would 
give it to me. And He has an- 
swered my prayer!” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Tonight I shall 
Sleep peacefully, 
For You, dear God, 
Are blessing me. 


Juan could not answer. He 
wanted to say, “All but the 
pink doll,” but he could not. 
After all, perhaps Inés was 
right. 

All the children said there 
never had been such a party. 
Every one of them had a pres- 
ent to take away—a tiny gourd 
doll for each girl, a ball for 
each boy. Juan could scarcely 
believe his eyes when Maria 
placed a big pink doll in Inés’s 
arms. To make the present per- 
fect, there was a nice cotton 
dress for the doll, too. “For 
every day,” said Maria, “so the 
lovely pink one will not get 
dirty.” 

How had it all come about? 
Who had sent the pink doll? 
Juan wondered. 


Pablo, standing just outside 
the door looking in, explained: 
“Maria and I traded the big 
gourd dolls and the workbasket 
at the store. It was all so very 
easy.” 

That night Inés said: “You 
see, I prayed for a party, and 
God gave it to me. I knew He 
would. It was so nice of you, 
Juan, and Pablo and Maria to 
help Him.” 

Juan answered, “Yes, God 
told us what to do.” 
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NDY VAN ORDEN and his friend Bob hur- 
ried along the road under the bright Oc- 
tober moon. Andy was worried. No one liked 
Halloween better than he did. But he knew 
that even good things can be carried too far; 
and he was afraid that tonight Zip Holiday and 
his friends were going to get Charley Brewer 
into trouble—maybe even get themselves into 
trouble, too. 

“The worry bug’s bitten me,” Andy said to 
Bob. “If we can find Charley, maybe this time 
he'll listen, no matter how crazy he is to get a 
pet. When I got home and told Grandfather 
about the coon hunt, he said ‘Zip’s bunch is just 
playing an old trick. They'll take Charley out to 
a spooky place in the woods and leave him. 
They'll tell him to hold a gunny sack open 
while they go away and round up a coon to 


drive into it. Instead, they'll go home and let . 


him spend the night alone out there.’ But you 
know Charley! He won't take that off anyone!” 

Bob nodded gravely. “And tomorrow they'll 
razz the life out of him, and someone’ll get 
hurt! I’m sorry David’s not home. Charley 
would pay attention to anything he said.” 

“Poor Charley,” said Andy. “He told me yes- 
terday that his folks can’t afford for him to 
keep a pet dog or cat. He has to have an animal 
he can feed on things he can get for nothing, 
like acorns. That’s how Zip talked him into this 
hunt. Charley thinks a raccoon would be swell.” 

Bob said doubtfully: “Some coons make good 
pets, but they're a real job to take care of. The 
one I found with a broken leg and kept in the 
barn till it got well nearly starved before I 
learned coons won’t eat unless they have enough 
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The Worry 
Bug 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


water to wash their food. And he wasn't 
happy shut up. That’s why I took him out 
to Indian Creek and let him go.” 

Andy nodded. “I tried to talk Charley 
out of making a pet of any wild animal hed 
have to keep caged. No luck. So I thought if 
you'd tell him about Raccy and I'd tell him about 
the joke Zip is going to play on him, maybe hed 
give up the idea and come home with us. Then 
the joke would flop, and he wouldn’t have any- 
thing to be mad about.” 

Bob laughed. “If we could turn the tables on 
Zip, it would be fun!” ; 

The idea appealed to Andy, too. But the im 
portant thing was to get Charley home without 
a fight. The big, raw-boned boy was likable to 
those who understood him, but he had little 
chance to show his better side. As a rule, fighting 
seemed to him to be the best way to solve his 
problems. This was what worried-Andy. Tonight 
Charley would be greatly outnumbered, but he 
would fight just the same if he thought the other 
boys were making a laughingstock of him. Andy 
and Bob liked Charley and wanted to help him. 

They reached the woodland. On its edge, deep 
in the mud and plain in the moonlight, they 
found footprints: Zip’s and Charley's, Monty's 
and Joe’s and Shoog’s. What made things worst 
were the pad marks that a big dog had left ia 
the same soggy ground. 

“It's Sutton’s dog Tom-Tom,” said Andy. 
“Now we have Raccy to worry about, too!” 

“Maybe,” said Bob uneasily. ‘Raccoons ate 
smart about taking care of themselves, but Racty 
was half tame. If he sees the boys with Tom- 
Tom, he may think they're all friends and be 
careless.” 

When they got into the woods, the tracks were 
harder to see because the moonlight fell 
through the trees and made strange, shadowy 
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patterns. Finally, they came to the big spring 
and found Charley sitting alone on the rock 
above it. 

When he saw them he said suspiciously, 
“What are you fellows doing here?” 

Andy tried to explain to him the trick that was 
being played on him, and Bob tried to explain 
how much work a pet raccoon can be and how un- 
happy some of them are if they are kept in cages. 
Charley listened glumly, as though he wished 
they would mind their own business. 

“Ain't no one going to play a trick like that on 
me!” he declared. “They know I'd g 

His threat was cut off by the baying of a 
hound. It came from Indian Creek. Andy started 
on a run to see what the dog had treed. Bob 
followed. So did Charley, with his gunny sack 
under his arm. 

When they reached the creek, they saw Tom- 
Tom on the bank. His neck was stretched toward 
the water, and his whole long body shook with 
excitement. In midstream, deep in the creek and 
surrounded by its lapping water, was an old tree 
stump; and on the stump was a raccoon! 

The little animal’s brown coat looked thick in 
the moonlight and bright with water. Its tail 
was ringed with white. It had evidently swum 
to the stump, trying to escape the hound. It sat 
tense and alert. Its nose quivered. Its eyes never 
missed a move Tom-Tom made. Wild with eag- 
erness, the big hound 
splashed into the 


Tom-Tom to frighten the big hound away. It 
struck the dog’s shoulder and crumbled, but he 
kept on swimming. 

Andy laid a hand on Bob’s arm. “Remember 
what we read about raccoons? They're smart— 
and brave, too.” 

“Sure,” said Bob. “I know. But I wouldn’t 
have Tom-Tom get Raccy for anything!” 

“He won't,” Andy assured him. “Look! 
Raccy’s going to take Tom-Tom into camp 
now!” 

As the hound swam in close to the stump, the 
raccoon’s hair began to bristle, his back atched, 
and savage growls rose from his throat. When 
Tom-Tom put his front paws on the stump and 
tried to climb up, Raccy struck at him. Time 
after time, the hound fell back into the water 
and then returned to the fight. Time after time, 
the raccoon thrust him away, pushing Tom- 
Tom’s head under water and keeping it there so 
long that, at last, the dog turned and made for 
the bank and home. 

Bob laughed with relief, and Andy said: “A 
raccoon never really wants to fight, but if he has 
to, he'll give good account of himself. Maybe 
we worry too much about a lot of things.” 

Andy looked searchingly at Charley, hoping 
this was true about him. What he saw brought 
all his worry back. Charley had picked up his 

(Please turn to page 28) 


creek. He began 
swimming furiously 
toward the raccoon. 

Charley dropped 
his sack and cupped 
his mouth with his 
hands. “Hey, Zip!” 
he shouted. ‘‘Shoog, 
Joe, Morty! We got 
one treed: Come help 
catch him!” 

“It's Raccy!” Bob 
groaned. “Old Tom- p 
Tom’s got to leave 
him alone!” 

He snatched up a 
clod and threw it at 


“Tm going after them,” 
he sai hoarsely. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


B ARKY watched for Billy. The air was crisp 
and cool. “It seems to me it’s time that he 
was coming home from school,” thought Barky 
as he shook himself and started down the street, 
listening for the pitter-pat of Billy’s skipping 
feet. 

Yes, there he was. He called to Barky as he 
came in sight. A book was in his left hand and 
a big sack in his right—a paper sack. “Yum,” 


thought Barky. “It must be something nice. Per- . 


haps a biscuit.” He eyed the sack and sniffed it 
once or twice; then he struck it with his paw. 

“No, Barky,” Billy said, “it’s not for you.” 
He held the sack up high above his head. ‘You're 
too nosy, Barky, and a nosy pup, you know, gets 
into trouble many times—I've often told you so. 

““Let’s hurry home.” He skipped ahead. “To- 
night is Halloween.” 

“Wow!” Barky barked as if to say, “I know 
just what you mean.” 

But Barky didn’t know. He thought: “There's 
something on Billy's mind. He’s planning some- 
thing; I can tell—I’ll follow on behind.” 

But when they reached home Billy said to 
Barky with a smile: ‘I’m going to be real busy 
now for quite a little while. I can’t play today,” 
he said and quickly closed the door. 
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Barky thought: “I’ve never seen him quite s 
rushed before. I’m going to stay right mae and 
watch till he comes out again. 

Barky watched and waited for a long, til 
time, and then he and his neighbor Champion, 
the boxer, ran a race. Then, out of breath, he 
stood and watched while Muffet washed her 
face; then, wishing he could cuddle up in some 
one’s nice warm lap, he curled up in his dog- 
house for a cozy little nap. 

He didn’t know he’d slept so long, but woof! 
to his surprise all he could see was darkness 
when he opened up his eyes! 

“Where is Billy?” Barky thought; “I should 
have stayed on guard.” Ker-scoot! he hurried 
around the house straight to the big front yard. 
And there he stopped quite suddenly. The lights 
inside were dim, and from the window a great 
big head was peeping out at him. 

Barky growled and barked, “Bow-wow!” But 
all the big head did was blink its eyes at him and 
grin, and Barky ran and‘ hid—at least, he hid as 
best he could, behind a big oak tree. What was 
that big head doing there, and where could Billy 
be? ‘“Bow-wow-wow!”’ Strange creatures were 
coming into view—people and big animals— 
they made strange noises, too. One of them, @ 
big black cat, knocked loudly on the door. He 
was as big as Billy—wow! He knocked, then 
knocked some more. 
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“The family’s out,” thought Barky, “or else 
they've gone to bed. There’s no one in the house, 
it seems, except that yellow head.” 

Then Barky saw the strangest horse that he 
had ever seen; it wobbled in the middle; it had 
polka dots of green. The back half of the horse 


sat down; the front half turned around and said, - 


"See here, you keep in step and get up off the 
ground.” 

“That horse is talking to himself—he kicked 
himself. Oh, dear,” thought Barky, “and the 
front part now is fighting with the rear.” 

“It’s time for me to go,” he thought; “I'd 
leave here quicker’n scat, but they’re marking on 
the windows, and bow-wow! they can’t do that. 
I must protect the property.” He dashed out. 
“Bow-wow-wow!” He nipped their heels. “Get 
out of here, and I mean now-now-now!” He 
gtabbed the black cat by his tail, and off it came 
—rip-rip. 

“Barky, shame on you!” he cried, and Barky 
gave a yip and ran as fast as he could run. 

“He knows me—dearie me! It sounds like 
Johnny’s voice,” he thought, “but where can 
Billy be?” 

He followed at a distance. Soon he heard a 
voice he knew—it was Billy’s voice he heard! 
His feet just simply flew. It didn’t look like 
Billy; he was dressed up like a bear. He growled 
at Barky playfully, but Barky didn’t care. And 
just as Billy joined the crowd to knock on some- 
one’s door, Barky joined it with him—went 
ahead of him, what's more. When someone 
shouted, ‘“Tricks or treats’—well, Barky started 
in and went through every trick he knew, till 
Billy, with a grin, said: “Barky, you can stop 
now, for we have the treats—see here? Cookies, 
and a biscuit that is just for you, I fear.” 

Barky followed them until they reached the 
Jones's lawn, but when they went inside he 


thought: “A party's going on. I'll have to stay 
outside, I guess.” So Barky nosed around, first 
in the front yard, then the back to see what could 
be found. 

“Bow-wow! A fish bowl!” Barky thought. 
“There's water in it, too. I’m thirsty—I can lap 
it up, and that’s what I shall do.” 

His nose went in and then his head. “The 
water's very low; but if I keep on trying, I can 
reach it soon, I know.” He stuck his head in 
farther and he reached it—just about—and then 
he found his head was caught. He ceuldn’t get 
it out! 

“Bow-wow-wow!” yipped Barky. He whined, 
then whined some more, till someone came out- 
side, and then he hurried through the door. 

No one noticed him at first; then someone 
shouted, “Look!” Barky’s head bobbed up and 
down with every step he took. Through his hel- 
met made of glass, his face and ears still wet, 
he heard them laugh; then someone yelled, ‘Oh, 
boy—a space cadet!” 

And when a vote was taken for the most 
unique disguise no one was surprised to learn 
that Barky won first prize. Billy took the fish 
bowl off and patted Barky’s head. “You may 
be nosy, Barky, but I love you lots,” he said, 
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HE LOVELY Rebekah, whom the old family 
servant had selected from among Abra- 
ham’s own people in Mesopotamia to be Isaac’s 
wife, was happy in her new home in Canaan. 
Isaac gave his young wife his mother’s tent, be- 
cause it was the most comfortable of all the tents 
that belonged to his father Abraham. 
Sarah, Isaac’s mother, had died several years 


before Rebekah came to Canaan. But Abraham ~ 


was happy again, because. his son had a young 
wife who worshiped the true God instead of the 
idols of wood and stone worshiped by the 
Canaanite people among whom they lived. 

When Abraham was one hundred and seventy- 
five years old, he died. He left his tents, his 
flocks and herds, and all that he had to his son. 
Isaac and Rebekah continued to live in the land 
of Canaan. Isaac was a good, kind man. He had 
been an obedient son to Abraham, and he was 
well schooled in the traditions and work that 
his father had loved. The Lord blessed him; 
his flocks and herds multiplied, and he became 
a very rich man. 

One thing marred the happiness of Isaac 
and Rebekah; they had no children. Often Isaac 
thought of the promise that the Lord had given 
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to his father; he had heard it told and retold 
many times. “Lord,” Isaac must have prayed, 
“You promised my father Abraham that his 
family would be great and in numbers like the 
stars in the heavens and the sands on the sea 
shore. You promised that the latid in which my 
father lived would belong to him, to his children, 
and to his children’s children. I am Abraham's 
son, and my father gave me his blessing.” 

Isaac and Rebekah may have prayed together: 
“O Lord, give us children to bring up in Thy 
ways of goodness.” 

The Lord heard their prayers. He promised 
them that they should have two sons and that 
each of the sons should be the father of a great 
nation. Then the Lord told Rebekah something 
that she was to remember long afterward. He 
said, “The older son shall serve the younger 
son. 

As the Lord had promised, two sons wete 
born to Isaac and Rebekah. The boys were twins, 
but they were very different in both looks and 
character. 

The first-born was named Esau. He became 4 
strong, sturdy lad. His hands and body were 
covered with a thick growth of hair, and he 
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loved the outdoors. As he grew older, he spent 
much of his time in the hills with the shep- 
herds. He learned early to shoot a bow and ar- 
row and often brought home a young deer. Esau 
learned to prepare the venison in the manner 
that his father liked most. Isaac loved Esau very 
much and depended greatly on his older son be- 
cause of his skill, his boldness, ‘and his strength. 

The younger son, a quiet and thoughtful boy, 
was named Jacob. He spent most of his time in 
the tents with his mother. He listened with in- 
terest while she told him things concerning her 
own childhood and the country that had once 
been her home. She must have told him, too, 
about his grandfather Abraham, who loved his 
Lord above all else. She must also have told 
about the wonderful promise the Lord had given 
to Abraham and his descendants. Rebekah loved 
the younger son dearly and was proud of his 
interest in these things. 


When famine spread over Canaan, Isaac, 
still believing in the Lord’s goodness, took his 
wife and two sons, his servants, flocks, and 
herds and moved to a more fertile country. 
Where there were no wells, Isaac dug wells and 
found water. His stock grew strong and multi- 
plied. Soon his prosperity became the envy of 
his neighbors, and they sought to do him harm 
by filling the wells with dirt and stones. 


Isaac did not quarrel with the people, but 
quietly moved farther on and dug more wells. 
These, too, were filled with dirt and stones. But 
the Lord told Isaac: “Tarry here in this new 
land, and I will bless- you and your children. 
Through your family all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed, because your father Abraham 
obeyed My voice and kept faith with Me.” 

Isaac continued to dig wells, and the time 
came when his enemies saw that the Lord was 
blessing him and that he prospered in spite of 
all they did. The ruler of the new land came one 
day and told Isaac: “We 
know now that the Lord is 
with you. Let there be a 
bond between us that 
hereafter we shall live in 
peace.” So a great feast 
was prepared, and they ate 
together to celebrate the 
new bond of friendship. 

In olden times when a 
father died it was the cus- 
tom for him to leave most 


Where 


Is God? 


By Florence Ernst 


God is in every flower and bird and bee, 
In the little sea shells beside the sea, 

In stream and field and sky of blue, 

In fleecy clouds and sunset’s golden hue, 
In desert plains and lofty tree. 

He’s in all nature’s beauty that we see, 
And He’s all the good in you and me. 


of his wealth to his oldest son and to give him 
a special blessing. If the father had important 
work to do, a service to render to God or man, 
these duties were passed on to the oldest son. 
The inheritance of wealth and the blessing were 
called a “birthright.” It was, of course, taken for 
granted in Isaac’s family that the birthright be- 
longed to Esau, because he was the older of the 
twin brothers. 

Even though they now were grown men, the 
characters of Esau and Jacob had changed little 
through the years. Esau still spent most of his 
time hunting wild game with his bow and ar- 
row. Many days at a time he would be gone 
from the tents, eating and sleeping in the open. 
He was strong physically and could stand many 
hardships. 

Jacob was quiet and thoughtful, spending 
much of his time inside the tents, studying. He 
became more and more interested in the tradi- 
tions of the family. He, too, had a strong, 
healthy body, but it was his keen, alert mind 
that caught the attention of all who knew him. 

Jacob liked to prepare food and was skilled in 
the art. One day he cooked a large kettle of 
pottage. It was thick with herbs and red lentils 
and seasoned well with rich broth. About the 
time it was ready to be eaten, Esau, who had 
been absent several days, came home. He called 
loudly to his brother, ‘Jacob, give me some of 
your red pottage; I am weak with hunger.” 

Jacob stood and looked at his brother. Esau 
was stooped with fatigue; he was ill smelling 
and dirty with the dust of the chase. Many 
things went through Jacob’s mind as he re- 
membered that because Esau was the older of 
the two boys by only a few minutes, he was the 
one to inherit the birthright. Jacob must have 
thought, too, that Esau placed little value on 
his birthright and his great privilege. Too, this 
may have been the hour for which Jacob had 
waited a long time. At 
least, it gave hima chance 
to say something that he 
wanted to say, some- 
thing that he had gone 
over and over in his mind. 
Convinced that the time 
was right, Jacob said, “I 
will give you all the pot- 
tage that you want to eat 
if you will this day sell me 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Marguerite Gode 


Netober is giving a party today. 
ae @he woodland is flaunting its leaf banners gay, 
B Mand over the meadow and into the glen 
fou'll hear the loud summons again and again. 


Dh, come to the party! Oh, come one and all! 
na bright pumpkin coach you will ride to the ball, 
With field mice for horses and, liveried in gold, 
A shy little chipmunk is coachman, I’m told. 
Whe brown meadow bunny, who hasn't a care, 
e woodchuck, the squirrel, and the fox will be there; 
2 A) orgetting all else they will frolic about 
if ill the sun goes to bed and the moon hurries out. 
i's a wonderful party, where laughter rides high 
find sends bright confetti across the blue sky; 
Shere orchard-red apples and grapes frosty sweet 
kre heaped on the ground for the hungry to eat. 


i Mctober is giving a party. Each year 
fapne sends out her annual tidings of cheer. 
m@Vith tapping of nuts she starts beating her drum 
warm invitation for children to come. 
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ie A quaint little house they thought was 
theirs a gray-squirrel family lived upstairs; 
an old white house, just under the roof, quite 
nicely furnished—and waterproof. 

They buried their acorns in seats of old chairs, 
stored in the attic in need of repairs; made nests 
for their babies in quilts of soft down awaiting 
a trip to the cleaners in town. 

They grew very snobbish and glanced scorm- 
fully at their gray-squirrel neighbors who lived 
in a tree. They treated them badly and put on 
such airs, because they had rooms in the white 
house, upstairs. 

But one day disaster and havoc as well came 
to these squirrels. It’s quite sad to tell! 

The people who lived in the white house, down- 
stairs, decided to clean and to make some repaits. 

They opened the windows to let the sun if 
and stirred up that attic with vigor and vim. 
They threw out the acorns, moved out the chairs, 
swept off the ceiling, and washed down the 
stairs. A carpenter mended a hole in the floor 
the squirrels had considered their handsome 
front door. 

Oh, what a panic! Oh, what a flurry! The 
proud squirrel family moved out in a hurt. 


Moved back to a hole in a tumble-down tree— 


while the neighbors they'd scorned laughed and 
chuckled with glee. But soon old friends realized 
that was unkind. So they scurried to help them 
and new acorns find. And when they had filled 
up their last season’s store they all lived in peact 
and contentment once more! 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


HE STAMP that we il- 

lustrate this month com- 
memorates one of the biggest 
real-estate deals in history, the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

It was just one hundred and 
fifty years ago last April that 
the United States purchased 
from Napoleon, the ruler of 
France, 827,897 square miles 
of land for fifteen million dol- 
lars. 

The Louisiana Purchase con- 
sisted of all the plains country 
west from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian border. It included 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, North and 
South Dakota, and parts of 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Wy- 
oming. 

The United States did not 
intend to buy all this land when 
they asked Napoleon if he 
would sell them the port of 
New Orleans, but they could 
not resist a bargain. 

The Louisiana territory be- 
came Spanish property at the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, 
and in 1795, President Wash- 
ington secured permission from 
Spain for United States traders 


to use the port of New Orleans.- 


In July, 1802, a royal order 
from Spain directed the port 


officials not to permit American 
traders to use it any longer. 
Then the news came out that 
Spain had returned Louisiana to 
France by a secret treaty signed 
in 1800. 

President Jefferson saw that 
something must be done at 
once, and he sent James Mon- 
roe to France with power to 
buy New Orleans and West 
Florida. But before Monroe 
reached France, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, who was the United 
States minister to France, had 
already talked to Napoleon. He 
told the French ruler that it 
would be wise to sell the 
Louisiana territory because he 
might lose it. France was again 
at war with Great Britain, and 
the British could seize the 
French lands. 

Livingston and Monroe were 
astonished when Napoleon of- 
fered to sell the entire Louisi- 
ana territory. Although they 
had come to buy only New 
Orleans, they decided to accept 
the French offer of all the land 
for fifteen million dollars. 

The treaty of purchase was 
signed on April 30, 1803. The 
stamp design shows Francis 
Barbe-Marbois, French finance 
minister, at the right, signing 
the treaty. James Monroe is 
standing at the left, and Robert 
R. Livingston is seated. 
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JUNIOR 


By Joanne Alton Riordan 


School-Day Sandwiches 


‘¢7 wish we knew how to make some different kinds of sand- 

wiches for school lunches. Can you help us, Mrs. White?” 
Anne asked Susan’s mother as she washed her hands in prepara- 
tion for the morning’s cooking lesson. 

“Yes, I believe I can. I'll get my recipe card file,” Mrs. White 
answered. 

“Here’s Larry!’ Susan called as she opened the door for him. 
“Hi, there! Do you want to make sandwiches today?” 

“Hi, Susie; hi, Anne. Hello, Mrs. White. Sandwiches? Love 
‘em. Let’s get going!” Larry replied. 

“Good morning, Larry,” Mrs. White said. ‘Now for the best 
sandwiches we should use day-old bread for firm texture. 

“Here is a tasty sandwich filling. Use cream cheese that has 
been left out of the refrigerator to soften and add chopped stuffed 
olives. Spread this mixture on the bread. Anne, here are the in- 
gredients for this filling. You may make it while Larry and Susan 
make two other fillings,” Mrs. White suggested. 

“Larry, will you please mince (that means to chop very fine) 
this onion and green pepper? Add cottage cheese and a little salt.” 

“O.K., Mrs. White. Do we get to eat all of this stuff today?” 

“Well, I don’t believe we can eat it all but we'll have sand- 
wiches and milk at noon. We'll put the rest of the filling in jars, 
so that you can take it home. It will keep several days in the re- 
frigerator. Now, Susan, here’s one for you to make: 

“First, you must hard boil two or three eggs. To do this, 
put the eggs in a saucepan, cover with water, and let them cook 
for about fifteen minutes. When they are cooled, we'll chop them 
along with some olives and add enough salad dressing to make 
a spreadable mixture.” 

In less than a half hour each of the children had finished mak- 
ing his sandwich filling and was ready to put it on bread. 

“I think cream cheese and olives would taste good on rye 
bread,” Larry suggested. 

“It would,” Mrs. White agreed. ‘In fact, all three fillings 
would be good on rye or white or whole-wheat bread.” 

“Yum, yum!” Anne said. “I'll want to take my lunch to school 
every day now that I know how to make good sandwiches.” 
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The Packing-box 
Family 
(Continued from page 8) 


Janie and Harriet looked up 
in surprise. 

“I thought,” Mrs. Marrow 
told them as she buttered her 
pancakes, “that it would be 
nice to have a little luncheon 
party for Harriet. I’ve invited 
three of the girls from the sixth 
grade.” 

It was a gay little group that 
gathered for lunch. Even 
though thoughts of good-by 
and departure lingered in the 
back of Harriet’s mind, they did 
not spoil the party. 

At quarter to four Mr. Mar- 
row appeared and called out, 
“Well, I guess we'd better walk 
down to the station and get 
Harriet’s ticket and be all ready 
to put her on the train.” _ 

They walked through the 
sleepy little town, peaceful in 
the autumn sunlight. Mr. Mar 
row got the ticket; and they 
stood on the platform, waiting 
to hear the whistle of the train 
as it rounded the-bend. 

Harriet was beginning to feel 
hot tears stinging her eyes and 
she dreaded the thought of try- 
ing to speak. She knew that her 
voice would not. behave! 

Just at this moment, there 
was a sudden bustle in the 
station. The door swung open 
with a bang, and out swarmed 
all the sixth graders from Miss 
Merriweather’s room! 

“It’s a going-away party for 
Harriet,” shrieked George Mon- 
roe. “We all came to give het 
a good send-off!” 

Harriet was so startled that 
she forgot to cry. 

“Oh!” she breathed, “you're 
wonderful to do this!” 
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darling.” Miss Merriweather 
gave her a quick hug. “But we 
wanted you to know that we 
think you're a fine actress— 
and you made a wonderful 
Evangeline.” 

“And we know they'll be 
proud to have you in the sixth 
grade in Jonesboro,” boomed 
Mr. Barnes, the principal of the 
school, who had come along, 
too, for the occasion. 

“Hurrah for Harriet!” yelled 
Marshall Thomas, the fat little 
British soldier in the play the. 
night before. 

“Oh, thank you for coming 
to see me off!” Harriet did not 
know what else to say. 

Just then the train whistle 
was heard. “Here it comes!” 
Some of the boys were capering 
about - in their excitement. 
There was something thrilling 
about the funny little train as 
it came into the station with its 
coal tender, ‘baggage car, and 
one passenger coach. 


Mr. Marrow swung Janie up 
to the platform of the coach. 
The conductor, a twinkly little 
man with a white mustache, 
turned to Mr. Marrow. “My! 
This is quite a turnout! Is some 
celebrity leaving town?” 


“Yes,” Mr. Marrow 
swered solemnly. “A famous 
actress. She played the part of 
Evangeline in our school play 
last night.” 

Harriet blushed. Then she 
heard Mr. Marrow continue, 
“Doctor Fredrick’s daughter. 
They've moved to Jonesboro, 
you know. She’s joining the 
family today. Stayed over to be 
in the play.” 

“Oh, yes,” the conductor de- 
clared. “I had the rest of the 


family on my train last week— 
or the week before. I forget. I 
80 to the Jonesboro Methodist 
Church. Glad to get acquainted 


Put This Mouse 
to Work. 


B 


By Glenn Morgan 


A MOUSE doorstop likes to be in the kitchen near the food, 
so let him hold the door between the kitchen and dining 
room open. 

He is made from scraps of plywood. With a coping saw, cut 
out a circle of wood 21/,” across; then cut a thin slice off one side, 
as shown in A. This circle is the body. 

For the head, cut a piece as shown in B, 114” across and 
134,” deep. The ears are circles of leather, felt, or plastic 
34,” across. Slit these circles to the center and glue or tack on 
corners of head. 

The whiskers are made of fine wire. Put them in place, then 
glue the head over the body. See front and side views as shown 
in D and E. Black-headed pins make fine eyes. Cut them off, so 
they will not stick through the back of the plywood. Use an up- 
holstering tack or a black-headed tack for the nose. 

The tail (which slips under the door) should be about 5” 
long and as wide as the space between the door and the floor 
when the door is open. 

Bend the whiskers up and paint the mouse gray. Paint over the 
tacks that hold the tail in place. When dry, bend the whiskers 
back. Isn’t he a bright-eyed little mouse? 


= 


with the Fredricks.” 
The conductor pulled out his 
watch and checked the time. 


The sixth graders were scream- 
ing messages to Harriet, as she 
stood in the vestibule to the 
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little coach. Just then George 
stepped up importantly and 
said a carefully memorized 
speech in a singsong voice: 
“This little present, Harriet, js 
from your fellow sixth graders 
in Moorestown, who hate to see 
you leave. We hope this will 
help you remember us and our 
school days together.” And he 
handed Harriet a neat tissue 
wrapped package. 


“Oh, thank you. Thank you 
all!” Harriet was breathless 
with surprise. 

“Well, if that finishes up the 
ceremony, I guess we'd better 
be getting on our way,” 
marked the conductor, as he 
gave a wave to the engineer. 
The train began to move slow 
ly. The sixth graders ran along 
beside the train for a little dis 
tance, waving and shouting. 

The conductor swung onto 
the steps; and as they pulled 
out of the little station, he 
joined Harriet in the vestibule 
of the coach. As the train 
rounded the bend, suddenly 
the station, Miss Merriweather, 
Janie, and all the others were 
lost to sight. 

“Well, that’s it, isn’t it?” the 
conductor remarked to Harriet 
with a smile. “Come on, lets 
find you a good seat.” 

This was not hard to do 
There were only three other 
passengers on the little train— 
an elderly man who was sleep 
ing soundly with a newspapet 
over his head and a young 
woman who was busy enter 
taining her little boy with 4 
picture book. 

The conductor installed Har 
riet comfortably. “This side 
gets less sun,” he explained. He 
heaved her bag up onto the 
rack. He turned the adjoining 
seat back so that she had 4 
double section. “Put your feet 
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ond Music by Melba K. Loughlin 


Au -tumn leaves are fal - ling down, Leaves of yel - low, red, and brown. 
Danc - ing in a mer - ry breeze, Whir- ling gai - ly from the trees. 
4 


tight up here,” he suggested. 

As he punched her ticket, he 
dropped down in the seat op- 
posite her and smiled. The tears 
were coming again to Harriet’s 
eyes. This time, she decided, she 
could not fight them off. This 
time she must give in. But the 
twinkly little conductor just sat 
and smiled at her in the friend- 
liest way. 

“Now, come!” he said brisk- 
ly. “That was one of the best 
send-offs I've ever had on my 
train. Why, I bet a real actress 
wouldn’t do any better. And 
that present! Now that was a 
nice thought. By the way, what 
did they bring you?” 

For the first time, Harriet 
looked at the package in her lap. 

“T haven't the least idea,” she 


declared; and she forgot that 
she wanted to cry as she began 
to tear the paper away. 

Inside she found a box, and 
in the box there was a book. 
She took it out carefully. It was 
a small volume bound in blue 
leather. And on the cover in 
gold letters she read, “Evange- 
line, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.” 

“Oh!” sighed Harriet as she 
ran her fingers over the smooth 
cover of the little blue-bound 
volume. And then to her in- 
terested friend, the conductor, 
she explained: “We gave the 
play ‘Evangeline’ last night, and 
I took the part of Evangeline. 
And they've given me a copy 
of the poem.” 

She opened the book and 


written on the flyleaf she read, 
“To our favorite actress, Har- 
riet, from Miss Merriweather’s 
sixth grade.” 

Again the tears were very 
near. 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed 
the conductor. “That’s nice. 
They must think a lot of you 
in Moorestown. And _ they'll 
think a lot of you in Jonesboro, 
too. I know all about Jones- 
boro. I live there.” 

“Daddy said that there are 
eleven-year-old twins next door 
to the parsonage,” Harriet mur- 
mured. “Do you happen to 
know them?” 

“Know Betsy and Barbara 
Adams? I practically raised 
those girls! I've had to shoo 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Hats for Your 
Character Dolls 
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By M. Mable Lunz 


dh Sp MAKE hats for your dolls, cut the egg cups from egg 
boxes. Use those made of grey or white cardboard with solid 
cardboard pressed into hollows to hold the eggs. Some boxes come 
with the eggs in two rows in long narrow boxes, and some come 
with the eggs in three rows in oblong boxes. 

The little cuplike sections of the boxes, when cut out, just fit 
the heads of your character dolls. As each box manufacturer 
makes his boxes a different shape, you can make all kinds of hats 
for your dolls. 

After you cut the hats out, paint them with moist water colors; 
those that come in little bottles are best. Bright and dark colors 
are both pretty. Red, blue, purple, yellow, and even black cups 
make very beautiful little hats. 

To make pill-box hats, cut a small square from an oblong 
egg box about 1/ inch deep. Paint. Trim with flowers, a feather, 
or veil and ribbon. To make hat with brim, cut from the corner or 
outside edge of an oblong box, leaving the border of the box for 
the brim. Try the hat on the doll and cut in the back to make it 
fit. Trim with a band of ribbon around the hat and a bow on one 
side of the front. 

To make bonnet, cut from the corner of the box that has two 
rows of eggs, using the corner of the box for the front and cut- 
ting down around the back to make it fit. Trim with ribbon. 
Leave end long enough for tie, then make loop or bow of ribbon. 
Sew loop or bow to one side of hat, extend ribbon across the top 
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of the hat and over to the other 
side, making matching loop or 
bow, and leave ribbon long 
enough for tie. 

To make hat with high brim 
in front, cut from narrow egg 
box, using one whole section 
and leaving half the next sec. 
tion attached. Fold back the 
half section against the hat and 
trim off with scissors to make 
any fancy brim you like. Sew 
band of ribbon around the head 
section, then sew feather to the 
front of the brim on one side 
of the hat. 

To make small head-hugging 
hat, cut around box just at the 
point where sections are joined 
on the narrow egg boxes. These 
make hats that fit down on the 
doll’s head further than the pill 
boxes. Trim with veil and rib- 
bon. A bit of fancy binding just 
around the bottom is vey 


pretty. 


The Birthright 


(Continued from page 17) 


your birthright.” 

Esau did not even look 
up. He was much more con 
cerned with the kettle of red 
pottage and his own hunger 
than he was with the birthright 
that carried with it his father's 
blessing. “What good is my 
birthright to me when I am 
starving with hunger?” 

“Promise!” Jacob demanded 
eagerly. 

“I promise that from this day 
on the. birthright is yours, 
Esau said. 

Jacob turned quickly and 
went inside his tent. Esau ate 
his fill of pottage, then went 
his way. 

[The story of Jacob and Esau 
will be continued in the No 
vember number. } 
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Today | Speak a love. 
filled Prayer 


For all God’s children 
everywhere, 


Tuesday | 


Today, whatever my need 
may be, 

I say a prayer; and God 
helps me. 
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ie YOUR interesting letters 
to us, you give us stories 
of many strange pets. No doubt 
almost any of God’s creatures 
can be trained as a pet, but 
some are much harder to train 
than others. Now, some of us 
would be puzzled indeed as to 
just how to start training a toad, 
but Glenda Wine seems to have 
solved the problem; and surely 
her pets are interesting as well 
as helpful. Read her letter. 


What Can Y 


ou 


r Pet D 


Write us about your pet, and 
send your letter to WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 


Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my family’s strange a 

We had one huge old toad we 
called Jumpy. Often, we would 
find him on a _ five-foot music 
cabinet. We never knew how he 
got up there. 

We had one toad that would 
hop up the stairs each morning 
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and bump against the door until 
someone let him out. At night he 
came back and bumped on the door 
until we let him in. 

Our toad Hoppy is a favorite 
with us all. He has been here al. 
most as long as we have—nearl 
eight years. He likes for us to nb 
his back. 

There is no concrete in one 
corner of our basement. Each 
winter the toads hibernate there in 
the soil. In the spring they come 
out, ready to begin their work of 
catching insects.—Glenda Wine, 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pretty blue 
parakeet, and her name is Polly, 
She eats out of my hand and kisses 
me. She tries to talk, but we shall 
have to wait until she is a little 
older.—Johnny Thornquist. 


The Worry Bug 


(Continued from page 13) 


sack. His hands were clenched 
tight, and he scowled into the 
woodland as if looking for Zip 
and the other boys who had 
started with him to catch a rac 
coon for a pet. 

“Those fellows sure 
playing me for a_ sucker,’ 
he said hoarsely. ““Tom-Tom’s 
noise would have brought them 
on the run, if they weren't. I'm 
going after them.” 

Andy thought: “Charley's 
crazy-mad! We've got to stop 
him, or someone’s going to get 
hurt.” 

Bob must have felt that, too. 
He spoke quickly, as if trying to 
take Charley's mind off Zip. 
“Maybe if you spent a lot of 
time with Raccy, he’d like you 
better than he did me. May- 
be——”" 

“No!” Charley growled. 
“He’s a spunky little guy. ! 
don’t want to cage him. But I'm 
going to teach those fellows 
something they won't forget. 

He swung on his heel and 
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started back through the wood- 
land. 
Andy and Bob followed. 

“Charley,” said Andy, “if we 
help you figure out a way to 
make Zip’s joke backfire, will 
you do it?” 

“Sure,” said Charley. “But 
what'll it be?” 

“To begin with,” Andy said 
desperately, “Tll show you a 
short cut. We'll get to Zip’s be- 
fore he does. He thinks he’s got 
you parked in the woods for the 
night, and seeing you will give 
him a jolt. We can figure out 
some flourishes on that.” 


“They'll have to be good!” 
Charley grunted. 


When the boys turned into 
the short cut, Andy had no plan 
that could possibly suit Charley. 
The big boy’s jaws were 
clamped. His brows were drawn 
in knots. Andy felt sure that if 
Zip could see Charley he would 
never get him so angry again, 
even if he did have Joe and 
Shoog and Morry to back him. 
Andy weighed one plan after 
another; but when they reached 
Zips house .and sat down be-. 
fore the gate to wait for him, 
he had thought of nothing that 
would do. 

“I wish David were here!” 
he blurted unhappily. “He 
hates fights. And he’s good at 
getting his way without them.” 

“Huh?” said Charley. 

After that, he was very quiet, 
as if the mention of David had 
started him on a new chain of 
thought. 

When Zip appeared with the 
other boys trailing him, Charley 
tose and stalked forward to 
meet them. 

Zip was surprised, all right, 
but he tried to hide it. He 
snickered: “Your job was to 
stay there and wait. You'll 
hever get a coon here!” 


“Neither will you,” said 
Charley bluntly. “But who 
cares? Tom-Tom had one treed. 
We could have bagged it easy, 
but I didn’t want to shut him 
up. 
Zip scoffed, “You can’t sell 
me that one!” 

Charley’s big hands closed 
into fists, but when he spoke he 
sounded cool and sure. “I can 
prove it. Tom-Tom’s at Sut- 
ton’s, licking a scratched nose. 
He’s half-drowned, too, from 


the ducking the coon gave 
him. Maybe I ought to do the 
same to you fellows. But David 
and me—and Andy and Bob, 
too—we got an idea that fight- 
ing’s not always smart. So you 
hold the bag awhile, Zip. But 
don’t stay all night in the 
woods. No one needs that much 
time to scare up a coon.” 
Charley tossed the bag to Zip 
and strode down the road to- 
ward home. Grinning, Andy 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We can add to the joy of October by memorizing this little verse and 
repeating it often: 


’ 


Good Words 


Booster 


Oh, we are merry Boosters! 
We work and smile and pray, 
And remember on this Halloween 
To be kind in every way. 
Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 


speak good words, and do good deeds. 


Our club meetings are held each month on these pages where we 
print as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. One need 
not be a subscriber for WEE WisDom in order to join the club, although 
we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club 


dues. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad to mail an 


application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Since we 
organized our Good Words Booster 
Club we have been helped. We try 
to keep our motto. Each one in our 
class is improving in his behavior. 
—Timothy. 

Thank you, Timothy, for 
the good report from the Good 
Words Booster Club in your 
class at school. 

Perhaps others of you readers 
would like to organize a club 
with your class in school or in 
Sunday school. If you will write 
to me of your plans, I shall be 
glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara: Last year I went 
trick or treating with some other 
girls my age. The woman who lives 
at the end of our street could not 
afford to give treats, so we did not 
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trick her. Later, on our way home, 
we saw two boys putting sirup on 
her porch. We asked them to stop, 
but they went right on doing it. 
The next day, my friends and I 
went to this woman’s house and 
cleaned off her porch for her. We 
were tired when we were through, 
but we all felt good inside.—Judy. 


Thank you, Judy, for telling 
us how you and your friends 
remembered to be kind and 
helpful on Halloween. 


Dear Barbara Benson: In my 
room at school we have just started 
studying long division. At first, I 
didn’t understand it very well, but 
I kept working with it until I fi- 
nally did understand it. Now I can 
help others who still find it hard. 

I always read the letters from 
the Boosters. I like to know how 


they are keeping the club pledge, 
I am not sure how long I have been 
a Booster, but it must be close to 
two years. I want to get a club pin 
soon. How much are the new pins 
with the safety catches ?—Naomi, 


We enjoyed your _ letter, 
Naomi. Studying new things is 
fun when we keep remembering 
that God is wisdom and intelli- 
gence and that He is in our 
mind just as He is in every part 
of our body. The new Booster 
Club pins are priced at thisty- 
five cents each. In June, Naomi, 
you had been a happy Booster 
for two years. 


Dear Barbara: My sister and | 
have formed a club to help us to 
be better girls. We invite two other 
girls. It is very pleasant and makes 
us feel good inside. After each 
meeting it is easier for me to te- 
member that God is my help in 
every need. 

I enjoy the letters that the 
Booster members write. They say 
exactly the things that I wish to 
say. I love the motto “Love never 
faileth.”—Ann. 


Thank you, Ann, for telling 
us about your happy club meet- 
ings. A family club or a club 
with your friends is fun. 

I shall be glad to help any 
readers who want to have such 


a club. 
© 


Dear Barbara: Each month when 
the WEE Wispom comes the first 
thing I do is look for the Good 
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Words Booster Club page. I think 
it is such fun to read the letters 


from other boys and girls and to - 


know that they enjoy the Good 
Words Booster Club as much as 
Ido. 
One day last week I lost my ring. 
That night I said The Prayer of 
Faith and asked God to help me 
find my ring. The next morning as 
] was getting ready for school I 
found it. I was very grateful to 
God for helping me.—Barbara. 


We enjoyed your letter, 
Barbara. Thank you for re- 
minding us that nothing is ever 
lost in Spirit. When you turned 
your thoughts to God, He sent 
you ideas that you used in find- 
ing your ring. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 try to 
keep the club pledge. But in 
school I sometimes get into an 
argument. This month I shall try 
more than ever to keep out of argu- 
ments.—Swsan. 


We know, Susan, that God is 
your help in remembering to 
think, say, and do only that 
which is peaceful and kind. Per- 
haps this little verse will help 
you, too: 

“Whenever I am angry 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little 
But won't say a word.” 


Dear Barbara: 1 like WEE WIs- 
DOM very much. When I read it, it 
gives me great pleasure. Next door 
to me I have an invalid friend. 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


When I have read my WEE Wis- 
DOM I pass it on to her and I get 
great joy when I see the pleasure 
it gives her. 

The stories in WEE WisDoM are 
like fables. Each story teaches me 
a lesson.—Barbara (England ). 


We know, Barbara, how your 
pleasure in WEE WIsDOM is in- 
creased and multiplied as you 
share it with your invalid 
friend. You are proving that 
the joy of living comes from 
giving—giving—giving! 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Every night I say 
The Prayer of Faith, because I find 
that it helps me in every way. 
When my friend fights with me I 
say The Prayer of Faith, and then 
we play happily together.—Janice 
(Canada). 

Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help in all things, 
just as you have, Janice. God 
can fill our every need, no mat- 
ter how big or how small it may 
be. God lives within us, and we 
can tell Him our needs and be 
very sure that He will under- 
stand and help us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: There are 
some girls in school that I have a 
hard time liking. It is not because 
they have hurt my feelings in some 
way, but because they have hurt one 
of my friends in one way or an- 
other. Is there some way that I can 


think more them? 


—Susanne. 


kindly of 


Susanne, it is what the girls 
do, and not the girls them- 
selves, that you cannot like. 
You can think kindly of them 
by knowing the Truth about 
them. When you think a 
thought like “God is your help 
in every need” you are knowing 
the Truth about them, and yet 
you are thinking of them in a 
kindly way. You are really help- 
ing them to know what is the 
kind and good thing to do. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Margaret Edith Ryan (12), Rte. 
3, Angola, Ind.; Edgar Cushard 
(12), Rte. 1, Cherry Valley Rd., 
Saxonburg, Pa.; Patsy Ann Pump 
(12), Box A, Martinsdale, Mont. ; 
Linda Sansoni (12), 15314 Oliva 
Ave., Paramount, Calif.; Sandra 
Allen (11), Rte. 1, Oxford, Kans.; 
Louise Wolfstone (11), 3932 
Woodlawn Ave., Seattle 3, Wash.; 
Mary Ellen Hicks (11), Ozark, 
Ark.; David Collins (10), 20 W. 
Main St., Box 498, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y.; Darlene Boles (10), Leslie, 
Mo.; Vonda McKenzie (9), 
Grantsville, Md. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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October Days 
By Leslie Ruth Yeomans 
(10 years) 
Mancos, Colo. 
You can see the dark leaves falling; 
You can hear the sad winds call- 
ing; 
October is here. 
You can see the birds come flying; 
You can hear everybody sighing; 
Winter is near. 


Why the Rain Falls 


By Jeff Folks (5 years) 
Reno, Nev. 


Rain falls out of the clouds. It 
goes into ditches and runs into the 
grass. The grass drinks it and 
grows. The rain makes flowers and 
trees and vegetables grow. Then the 


water goes back up in the air and 


makes clouds and comes down 
again. People use water to sprinkle, 
to drink, to grow things, to take 
baths, and to wash clothes. 


A Cub and Its Mother 
By Michael Utterback (9 years) 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Once upon a time there was a 
little cub r and its mother, and 
the little cub didn’t want to stay 
in the tree and sleep all winter. 
He went out and looked and looked, 
but couldn’t find anything to eat. 
He got so sleepy that he decided to 
lie down in a hollow log a little 


while. So he got in the tree and 


slept and slept and slept. 

Pretty soon spring came, and a 
little robin perched on the log and 
sang and sang and sang until the 
little cub woke up. He came out of 
the log, and it was spring. 

After that, the little cub decided 
to go to sleep in the tree with his 
mother the next winter. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food, dear God, 
To keep me strong, 
I’m thanking You 
The whole day long. 


Fall 


By Glenda Pomeroy (11 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


It’s lots of fun to play this fall; 

My school work is not hard at all. 

Leaves are flying—green, brown, 
and red; 

Squirrels are making their winter 


bed. 


Ghosts and witches on Halloween; 
Cats and pumpkins, not what they 
seem. 


Bobbing for apples—games galore ; 


Refreshments from the doughnut 
store. 

Shocks of corn and pumpkins 
yellow; 

Harvest moon all round and mel- 
low. 

The blue haze clouds the western 
sky 


While ducks and geese go passing 
by. 


Morning Light 
By Sue Hargrove (10 years) 
Follett, Tex. 


The morning breaks 
All warm and bright. 
The earth lies still 
In the golden light, 
For dawn has scattered 
The clouds of night. 


October 


mornin 
By Marian Kauffman (12 years) icked 
Mafheim, Pa. 
October is my favorite month, _ 
And you may wonder why. eg 
I love the fleecy, snowy clouds ly 
That sail up in the sky. The 
The leaves upon the many trees vot | 
Are turning yellow, red, and a, 
brown; f 
The gentle winds so softly blow, : 
Chasing the leaves down to the ig 
ground. 
The squirrels are busy gathering} © |. 
nuts Ti 
For their winter’s store; - B 
The birds are flying to the South, y 
Oh! Who could ask for more? 
The 
We'll see the jack-o-lanterns V 
On gateposts or window sill; Anc 
And witches, goblins, ghosts, and T 
bats 
Are hiding to scare you, behind Ab 
the hill. A 
An 
October ends the summer T 
With days crisp, cool, and clear; 
By all these signs and tokens The 
You'll know that autumn’s here. / 
For 
7 
The Story of My Doll Alice 
By Claire Inez Kuhn (10 yeats) 
Oakland, Calif. 
By | 


I was born in a factory with all 
my brothers and sisters, and we 
were put on a shelf for a long time. My n 
Then one day all my brothers and | Who 
sisters and I were put in a big box, Kee 
and it was so dark in there we} And | 
couldn't see where we were going. 
Finally, we stopped, and they took | Make 
us out of the box and put us omé Cae 


shelf again. Altho 
Then one day a man came if, She ¢ 
and he looked at my brothers and ( 
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sisters, and then he looked at me 
and said, “I will buy that pretty 
doll.” So he bought me, and I 
wasn't with my brothers and sisters 
any more. It was so dark and lone- 
ly in the box he put me in that I 
was beginning to get afraid. 

We were driving to his home, 
and the man took me up some 
stairs and took me out of the box 
and put me under a tree—a Christ- 
mas tree. It was so peaceful with 
all the other presents, and one 
morning a little girl came, and 
icked me up and hugged me and 
Fissed me. She played with me; she 
fixed my hair real nice; and she 
put lovely clothes on me. When I 
went to bed she kissed me good 
night. 

There was a brown Teddy bear 
and a pink-and-white rabbit. In the 
daytime we played and had lots of 
fun 


I found out one day that her 
name is Claire, and I know that 
she will love me forever. 
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The Beauty of Night 
By Judy Smith (11 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The beauty of night, 

With a midnight glow, 
And the tiny light 

The fireflies show. 


A bright eye is here, 
A bright eye is there, . 
And now an owl hoots 
To another somewhere. 


The moon and the stars 
And the heavens are bright, 
For they are the splendor, 
The beauty of night. 
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My Mother 
By Barbara Beggs (12 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


My mother is the only one 
© cares for me all day. 


Keep her safe and free from harm ° 


And well in health I pray. 


Make me good to do her will, 

Care for her when she is ill. 

Although sometimes I disobey, 

She cares for me through all the 
day. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 


months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 


. to avoid publishing copied work. 


Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Autumn 


By Bette Celia Sobel (11 years) 
New Brunswick, N.]. 


The leaves are turning colors, 
Red and orange and brown; 

Autumn is the time of year 
When leaves are falling down. 


The trees have put on finery 
To say good-by to you; 

I hope that you enjoy their clothes, 
For now they bid adieu. 


My Little Calf 
By Lionel E. Deimel, Jr. (6 years) 
New Orleans, La. 
I have a little calf; 
He likes to romp and play. 
He’s always in the pasture 
Trying to find some hay. 


Bobby’s Socks 


By Ruth Sullivan (11 years) 
Yuba City, Calif. 


Barbara Ann was a little girl who 
lived in Greenville. All her friends 
called her Bobby for short. Bobby 
was always misplacing her socks. 
Her mother was always saying, 
“Bobby, where are your socks?” 

Bobby would reply, “I can’t find 
them anyplace.” 

“Oh, Bobby, why are you so care- 
less? This will be the third pair 
you have lost this week. Some day 
I will tell you about a little girl 
I knew who always lost her socks.” 

“Oh, Mother, please tell me 
about her now,”’ said Bobby. 

“All right, I will tell you about 
her,” said Mother. ‘Once upon a 
time there was a little girl named 
Jackie. She was always losing her 
socks. One day she was invited to 
a birthday party, and she couldn't 
find any socks to wear. Her mother 
said: ‘Jackie, you are always losing 
your socks. If you don’t have any 
socks, you can’t go to Betty’s birth- 
day party.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Jackie. ‘I have 
planned on going to Betty’s party 
so much, and now I can’t go just 
because I can’t find my socks. From 
now on, I’m going to keep all my 
socks in a separate drawer, so I 
can always find them.’ 

“The next day when Jackie's 
mother asked her where her socks 
were Jackie said: ‘Mother, I fixed 
a new drawer for all my socks, so 
I know exactly where they are. 
When they are soiled, I will put 
them in my laundry bag, so I can 
easily find them.’ ” 

“That would be a good idea!” 
cried Bobby. “I will do that right 
now, so | will always know where 
my socks are.” 


And she did! 


Leaves 


By Kathleen Clifton (10 years) 
Orchard, Nebr. 


Oh, look at the leaves 

On the swaying trees; 

They flitter and flutter 

On the evening breeze; 

I love to look on in wonder 
At the beauty of God’s trees. 
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THIS IS 

RITA 

. Designed by Lois Koblitz 
(11 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 

S 


If you are siee 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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The Worry Bug 


(Continued from page 29) 


and Bob went after him. Just . 


seeing how the boys at the gate 
looked at Charley told them 
that no one needed to worry 
about him. Like anyone else, he 
could use help now and then, 
but he was as good as Raccy at 
taking care of himself. 


The Packing-Box 
Family 
(Continued from page 25) 


them out of my strawberry 
patch since they could walk. 
They live around the corner 
from my wife and me. And 
those girls can hardly wait for 
you to’ get to town. It’s all 
they've talked about since your 
daddy was sent to the Jones- 
boro district. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they’ don’t come down 
to the: station with your folks 
to meet you! Oh, you'll have a 
fine time in Jonesboro! Excuse 
me, while I call this station.” 
He ambled down the aisle 
with a swinging walk as he 
called out: “Catawba! Cataw- 
ba!” 

It seemed only a short time 
until her new friend came back 
and announced, “We're almost 
to Jonesboro!” 


Harriet pulled on her felt 
hat and stood and smoothed her 
skirt. She clutched the box that 
held her precious book. She 
took a deep breath as the little 
train puffed to a stop at the sta- 
tion. 


“Well, you’re home!” the 
conductor chuckled, as he es- 
corted her down the aisle to the 
vestibule and braced her as the 
train jerked to a stop. 

(To be concluded) 


For as long as he could remember, eleven-year- 
old Jimmy Yeager had loved Thanksgiving. He es- 
pecially loved the big family gathering and the dinner 
at Grandma and Grandpa's. This year, however, 
there was a cloud upon the celebration for him. He 
kept remembering how Al Monahan at school had 
talked about Thanksgiving. 

Miss Meters had had all the boys and girls get 
up in public-speaking class and tell what they were 
thankful for, and Al had said that he was not thank- 
ful for anything. He had said that Thanksgiving was 
just an invention of the rich people to show off before 
the poor! Jimmy wondered how in the world he 
could show Al what Thanksgiving was really like. 

To find out how Jimmy solved the problem, read 
“A Real Thanksgiving” in the November issue of 
Wee WispoM. The story is by one of WEE Wis- 
Dom’s favorite authors, Myrtle Vorst Sheppard, and 
you are sure to like it. Remember, if you have a 
special friend your are thankful for, you can show it 
by sending him or her a Thanksgiving gift subscrip- 
tion for WEE WispoM. WEE WIsDoM costs only $2 
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THE SEVEN 
SPARTANS 


Here at last is a whole book about some of your favorite storyland friends, the 
Spartans. In it, Bob, Red, David, Kegs, Chink, Andy, and Coralee try to live up to 
the ideals of the Spartans of ancient Greece; and they succeed very well in spite of 
the difficulties presented to them by the modern world. 


Written by Lawrent Lee, The Seven Spartans contains fourteen thrilling Spartan 
adventures taken from the pages of Wee Wisdom. Some of the stories included are: 


1h A Surprise for Surprise Bob Made a Promise 

Coralee Is Queen Red Saw Red 

David Said Don’t A Place for Haakan 
and many more! 


The Seven Spartans has a forward that gives interesting sidelights on the organ- 
ization and background of the Spartan Club. Moreover, the book is illustrated with 
many delightful ‘silhouette drawings by Florence McCurdy. : 


You will want a copy of The Seven Spartans for your own bookshelf, and it 
makes a wonderful gift for any of your friends. It is a good prize, too, if you are 
planning a Halloween party! Order as many copies as you need right away. The Seven 
Spartans is bound in green, and it is priced at only $1. 
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